l8o             PRINCIPLES  OF NATIONAL PLANNING
beginning on the social needs of the population and on a diversi-
fied structure offering a healthy and creative stimulus to all
inhabitants, the child will have a full share in the life of the
community. The sex and age composition might be influenced
for the better and the incentive to have more children might
be positively encouraged. Rightly, Dr. Enid Charles remarks:
Children have ceased to be a form of old-age insurance. Urbanisa-
tion and increased mobility have helped to break up the family as
an economic unit. Old-age pensions and social provisions for the
physically unfit have decreased the interdependence of the members
of a family upon one another. Housing is possibly the most striking
example of the difficulty which children place in the way of attaining
an acceptable standard of life. Landlords play no small part in
promoting family limitation. The evidence given before the Com-
mission on the Declining Birth Rate brought out clearly that neces-
sitous parents of large families find suitable accommodation almost
impossible to obtain; a vicious cycle results. Owing to the scarcity
of large families fewer and fewer new houses or flats are erected to
accommodate them. So the tradition which favours the family of
two is built into the structure of contemporary civilisation.1 And
she adds, pointing indirectly to the necessity of a systematic and
orderly pattern of social and other amenities : We may attribute
our low fertility to the spread of large-scale industry with its resultant
changes in methods of living. We may attribute it to the tradition
created by an acquisitive society which appeals to the incentive of
private profit coexistent with large inequalities of wealth. Indus-
trialism has increased the number of amenities and amusements,
more particularly greater ease of travel, thus providing distractions
alternative to parenthood. The individual desire for a more varied
life is bound to restrain the production of children. It might even
do so to a greater extent, if a more equitable social distribution of
amenities is attained. A wider field of occupation for women
competing with men for the same distinctions and responsibilities
can hardly fail to curb reproductive activity in any type of society.
The existence of large cities which are definitely unpropitious to
reproduction does not seem to be necessarily a concomitant of any
particular method of production or distribution but of the chaotic
way in which industrialism has developed. The unequal distribution
of the economic burdens of parenthood and the lack of security
which makes people unwilling to undertake them are consequences
of our arrangements for the distribution of wealth. Most important
of all is the tradition of sterility to which the industrial revolution
gave birth. The conclusion which emerges most clearly is that the
laisser-faire economy is a biologically self-destructive arrangement
of man's social life. It puts a price upon parenthood. It confers
social prestige upon sterility by ensuring the social promotion of
persons with loto reproductive vitality. The less prosperous incur
1 The Menace of Under-Population, 1936.